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Another Union Convention is to be 
held in Albany, N. Y., next January. See 
the notice on page 699. Let there be a 
general rally of the bee-keeepers of New 
York at this union meeting. 








Ww. Z. Hutchinson has sustained a loss 
by fire. Weare sorry to learn that on Oct. 
%5, the store, hotel, post-office, and railroad 
depot at Rogersville, Mich., were consumed 
by fire. In the depot Mr. H. had stored 1,000 
pounds of his choicest comb honey, pre- 
paratory to shipment. It was all consumed; 
and it is quite a loss for our friend, who is 
so well known to our readers, as a corres- 
pondent. 





Mr. Edward R.Newcomb, of Pleasant 
Valley, N. Y., had an “ exhibit” and “ apiaiy 
tent” at the Fair,of which the Poughkeepsie 
News-Press remarks as follows : 

The apiary tent of E. R. Newcomb, of 
Pleasant Valley, was filled with visitors all 
through the day. Mr. Newcomb entertained 
his callers by ——— to them the habits 
of bees, and method of preparing the comb 
and honey. His exhibits of bees, comb 
honey and extracted honey are very fine. 

Mr. Newcomb has sent a photograph of 
the tent containing the exhibits to this 
office, which is placed in our Museum. 





These names were omitted by the 
secretary, through an oversight, in the list of 
members at Indianapolis, on page 669 : 


Rev. W. F. Clarke, Guelph, Ont. 
Cc. E. Parks, Watertown. Ww 

0.0. Poppleton, Williamstown, lowa. 
Arthur Todd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stewart Nichols, Sugar Creek, Ind. 
Madison Talbert, Morristown, Ind. 
John Clark, Liberty, Ind. 

A. y, Andrew, Ind. 

Geo. J. Frey, Lebanon, Ind. 

A. Cox, Whitelick, Ind. 





Mucci & Bro., of Kentucky, received a 
queen from Italy, by mail, on Sept. 27, 1886, 
which was only 13 days in transit. She now 
has 3 frames full of brood, and they say that 
it was the first queen-bee to cross the 
Atlantic in the mails. Several have been 
sent across by mail, but which was first we 
are now unable to say. Oneof the first was 
taken from the mail at New York, custom 
house fees collected, and then forwarded by 
express to the consignee. This was of 
course an outrage, but we know of no inex- 
pensive redress, as we explained to the con- 


Where Honey Comes From.—It has 
been known for ages that honey is a vegeta- 
ble product—that itis not “made by bees,” 
as many ignorantly express it, but gathered 
from the flowers! Now comes a theorist 
who asserts the opposite in the Rural Home 
for Oct. 2, 1886, published in Rochester, N. 
Y., a marked copy of which was sent to us 
by Mr. W. E. Peterman, of Trappe, Pa. He 
says that “honey is not secreted by the 
flowers, but is held in solution in the atmos- 
phere, and under favoring conditions is 
attracted to and condensed by flowers and 
leaves having affinity for it.” 
The author of this statement is W. M. 
Evans ; but there is some hope for him, as 
he subsequently makes this statement con- 
cerning honey-dew: “Before I came to 
Virginia I did not believe in honey-dew ; 
now belief is knowledge.” He may, there- 
fore, learn something else. He then adds : 
Last year, after the clover and all our 
honey flowers had dried up, and before fall 
flowers blossomed, my bees gathered 2,000 
pounds from honey-dew on pines. You 
could see it plainly in the morning in small, 
white drops. In color and flavor it is equal 
to white clover, and in body is heavier. 
We are aware that there are different 
kinds of honey-dew, and some may be of 
very passable quality, but most of it is 
totally unfit for use. That Mr. Evans did 
not believe in its existence until recently, 
proves that his knowledge is very limited, 
and he should be very careful in making 
assertions in public print, so utterly un- 
founded as the first extract we have quoted. 
If honey is not secreted by the flowers, 
how doves Mr. Evans account for the fact 
that in “ new country,’’ before so much land 
is brought under cultivation, where wild 
flowers abound, so much more honey can be 
obtained than after the same lands have 
been cultivated? If “the honey were held 
in solution in the atmosphere,” cultivation 
which destroys the wild flowers should not 
make so much difference ! 
Again, how comes it that the honey from 
basswood, white clover, buckwheat, etc., 80 
much differ in color and taste if itis held in 
solution in the atmosphere, and is simply 
“attracted to and condensed by the flowers 
and leaves?’ If his theory were true would 
it not all be of the same color and taste ? 
Mr. Evans than rattles off the ** Wiley lie” 
about filling combs and glucose, and selling 
that which he calls “‘ Devil's honey ” for the 
pure article, in lots of 10,000 pounds, and 
denominated “apple blossom honey ”’ in the 
New York market. It is all bosh! He is 
only adding to Wiley’s nefarious lie, by 
“drawing on imagination for facts,” and 
then swearing they are true statements of 
the case!! He then gets ex@ited and writes 
these frenzied words in conclusion : 
The hells of adultery, adulteration, brib- 
ery, corruption, end all kinds of human 
cussedness have broken loose and taken 
hold of all classes ! 
We think that it is the worst kind of 
“cussedness”’ to lie about a pursuit and 
endeavor to ruin it by such stupidity and 
unreasonable assertions as Mr. Evans in- 
dulges in ! 





Mr. 0. 0. Poppleton’s boney crop for 
this year amounts to 15,500 pounds, and is 
mostly extracted honey—as yet all of it is 
unsold. In May he had 141 colonies, which 





signee, who complained to us at the time. 


That Lawsuit against Mr. C.C, Richard- 
son, of Tipton, Ind., for damage alleged to 
be done by his bees to a neighbor, will come 
up in the November term of court, on 
appeal from a Justice’s Court. 

Atthe Indianapolis Convention another 
neighbor of his made some assertions about 
the Union not having given Mr. R. any 
assurance of help in defending the suit. 
Not remembering the details of so much 
correspondence as of necessity he has in 
such matters, the Manager promised the 
Convention that he would examine the re- 
cords in his office, on his return, and make a 
public statement of the case. Upon looking 
the matter up, he found that he had written 
to Mr. Richardson on Aug. 4, 1886, request- 
ing him to make the defense as thorough as 
possible, assuring him that the Union would 
help him to a reasonable amount. To this 
Mr. R. replied that he had permitted the 
case to go by default in the Justice's Court 
in order to take an appeal to a higher court. 
The Manager, on Aug. 23, requested him to 
ascertain from his attorney the probable 
cost of the suit including the appeal; and 
again assured him that the Union would 
render him all the aid in its power to defend 
the case. 

After ascertaining these facts in the case, 
the Manager then wrote to Mr. R. stating 
what had been said by a member at the 
Indianapolis Convention, and asked: “ Did 
he speak thus with any authority from 
you?” Tothis Mr. R. replies as follows, by 
return mail : 

I hasten to answer your inquiry,“ Did 
he speak thus with any authority from 
you?” with a positive denial. He had no 
grounds for making the statement on any 
authority....My case will come up in the 
November term....The costs of the suit will 
amount to about $40. I stand by the Union, 
and whatever help can be rendered by it will 
be satisfactory. C. C. RICHARDSON. 
Probably the person who made the re- 
marks referred to at the Convention (his 
name is forgotten), intended no wrong, but 
either his memory was defective, or he 
failed to comprehend the facts in the case. 


The Manager has copies of all his official 
letters, which are not a few, but are always 
accessible to any member of the Union who 
may desire to review them,in any applica- 
tion for defense or other official act. This 
is done not only for convenience but for 
proof, in cases like the one under considera- 
tion. 
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Premium Worth Having.—The New 
York World and the AMERICAN Bese Jour- 
NAL (both weekly) will be sent for one year 
to any address in North America for $1.90. 
And in addition PRESENT to every such 
CLUB SUBSCRIBER a “ History of the United 
States,” containing 320 pages and 22 fine en- 
gravings, bound in leather and gilt. 

This “ History” will be sent FREE by ex- 
press at the subscriber's expense; or will 
be mailed for 10 cents extra to any place in 
the United States or Canada. 

It is arranged chronologically by years, 
from 1492 to 1885. Every event is narrated 
in the order of its date. These are not con- 
fined, as in other works, to political matters, 
but embrace every branch of human action. 

This premium is worth the whole of the 
money sent for both periodicals, and should 
induce thousands to subscribe, and thus get 
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Replies by Prominent Apiarists. 





{It is useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JouRNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—ED.] 
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Preparing Bees for Winter, 


Query, No. 327.—My bees are all in the 
style of hives mentioned on page 361. I have 
been thinking of putting them away for the 
winter, with first a thickness of muslin, and 
then two or three thicknesses of quilts over 
the frames, with enough weights around 
outside to keep them in place without 
boards. Willit be the best way? I winter 
my bees in a cellar.—J., New York. 





With me, bees winter well in that 
way if the cellar is all right.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 

I have tried the equivalent of this 
for years with almost absolute suc- 
cess. Of course the cellar must be 
right.—A. J. Cook. 

In acellar we put nothing over the 
frames except the enameled cloth 
slightly opened. Quilts cannot in- 
jure, however.—DADANT & Son. 


If the cellar is all right, I think 
they might winter well.—C.C. MILLER. 


I doubt if such is the best way, but 
if your cellar keeps at a temperature 
of about 50°, I think your plan will 
give good results.—J AMES HEDDON. 


That depends upon the tempera- 
ture. If it ranges from 45° to 50°, 
there should be free upward ventila- 
tion ; but if the range is below 45°, I 

refer a thin, unpainted board with 

-space allowing no free upward 
ventilation. In the latter case I 
should give free bottom. ventilation. 
—G. L. TINKER. 
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Wintering Bees in a Straw-Stack. 


Query, No. 328.—1. How would it do to 
winter bees in a straw-stack? 2. How large 
a stack would it take to keep the tempera- 
ture above freezing? 3. Would there need 
be any provision for ventilation ?—H. A. C., 
Illinois. 








I consider it impracticable to win- 
ter bees in a straw-stack, and I would 
not advise any one to attempt it.—G. 
L. TINKER. 


Icannot say how such an experi- 
ment would terminate in the dry cold 
air of the North, but dampness would 
accumulate in the hives under such 
conditions, in this climate, and ruin 
the combs, and of course the bees 
with them.—G. W. DEMAREE. 





1 and 2. That Sepente much upon 
your latitude and the severity of the 
winter. 3. Bees must have air in 
some way.—C. C. MILLER. 


1. Try it and report. 2. Frost would 
eventually reach the centre of the 
largest stack unless kept warm by the 
ground or bees. 3. I should say not. 
—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


1. If it does not freeze in the centre 
of the stack it might answer. 3. I do 
not think any special ventilation 
would be needed.—W. Z. HuTcHIN- 
SON. 


The same objection occurs. that 
arises with burying bees. You could 
not regulate temperature, nor know 
whether it was right or wrong. I 
should not dare to submit bees to 
such an unknown and unkoowable 
condition.—A. J. COoK. 


A friend, a few years ago, puta 
small stack of corn stalks around 
each hive, and 9 op he had just 
‘*done it;” and he had, for he lost 
every colony so treated. When taken 
out, they were a wet, moldy mass.— 
H. D. Currine. 


I think that bees would winter well 
protected by a straw-stack, if care 
was taken to prevent excess of mois- 
ture within the hives. = impres- 
sion is,as 1 have frequently stated, 
that cold of itself does not kill our 
bees ; but that they are destroyed by 
excess of moisture which freezes and 
prevents the cluster from getting at 
its stores, or else causes the stores to 
ferment and thus become dangerous. 
—J. E. Ponb, JR. 


I believe that bees would gain much 
protection from being in the centre 
of a large straw-stack. Turn a board 
over the front of the hives, and that 
will insure all the ventilation I should 
care for. Guard against mice and 
rats. Have the hives rest on a foot 
of straw. The stack should be well 
‘*stacked,”’ so as to turn water.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 





Boneset Honey for Winter Stores, 


Query, No. 329.—Will bees winter well 
on honey that is gathered from boneset, 
when the sameis nicely capped over? Or 
would it be better to extract the boneset 
honey out of the combs and feed the bees 
granulated sugar syrup, or white clover 
extracted honey to winter on ?—G. H. D. 





I should try.the boneset honey if I 
had it.—G. M"DOoLirr_Le. 

Yes, winter them on boneset honey 
if capped.—DADANnrT & Son. 


If well cured, boneset honey is as 
- as any for wintering.—J, P. H. 

ROWN. 

Ido not know but I should say ata 
guess that boneset honey would be all 
right.—C. C. MILLER. 


I have had no experience with bone- 
set honey, but from what I have read 
I should prefer sugar syrup or good 
honey.—H. D. CuTTING. 

I have no fear of such honey. Two 
years ago I used such honey exclu- 
sively in several colonies, and all win- 





tered perfectly. Honey fro 
flowers I fully believe ast ieoneas _ 
that from early bloom.—A. J. Cook. 


I know no reason why pb 
honey is not as good for winter stores 
abe aay nw ew. I have wintered 

successtully upon bone . 
—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. thea 


I should consider well rip 
boneset honey, well capped in the 
combs, superior to the syrup of gran- 
ulated sugar for wintering bees.—G 
L. TINKER, : 


I prefer pewperly prepared cane- 
— syrup to any honey, but I have 
h as good results from boneset. 
and honey from other fall flowers, as 
from clover or basswood honey. | 
should depend upon the boneset 
honey as soon aS any.—JAMEs Hep. 
DON. 


If the honey is well ripened. an 
the hive kept well ventilated and free 
from excessive moisture, there is no 
reason why the bees should not win- 
ter well on boneset honey. I prefer 
natural stores; others prefer sugar 
syrup in any case, no matter from 
what source the honey comes. Sugar 
— has proved safe for winter 
stores ; so has honey of all kinds. The 
advocates of the various theories wil] 
each stick to his own so long as his 
bees winter well.—J. E. Ponp, Jr. 


I see no reason why they would not. 
Beyond question they would winter 
all right on such honey here. Do not 
feed sugar syrup to beesif you can 
help it, for it is almost impossible to 
feed —- even for stimulating pur- 

ses without getting some of it into 

he honey.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


—. 
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Laying-Room for the Queen. 


Query, No. 330.—I work all my bees in 
the Simplicity hive for extracted honey. 
Will the average queen lay as many eggs if 
she is confined to the lower story with per- 
forated zinc, as she would if she had the run 
of the whole hive of 20 or 30 frames ?—H. L. 


No.—G. L. TINKER. 
No.—H. D. CuTrrine. 


No, according to my experience.— 
G. M. DOOLiTrLe. 


Not if she is a very prolific queen.— 
DADANT & SON. 

I think she will lay just as many.— 
J.P. H. Brown. 


If confined to the lower story, the 
bees might take a whim to crowd her, 
but I think generally not. At any 
rate I would risk it.—C. C. MILLER. 


Just as much. It is much better to 
keep her from the frames used for 
extracting.—A. J. Cook. 


1 think not, but I can get the great- 
est dividend upon the ,capital and 
labor employed by using the exclud- 
ing honey-board, and keeping the 
ee always in the brood-chamber.— 

AMES HEDDON. 

Perhaps not quite, but it will be 
much more convenient and profitable 
to have the brood in one part of the 
hive, and the honey in another; and 
I see no advantage in securing a large 
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pumber of aes from ay aren 
ens are cheap com wit e 
Que Woz. fit 


cost of combs.— UTCHINSON. 


yes! In this matter I “speak as 
ope having authority,” for I have 
tested the point thoroughly. The 
jower story, however, must be kept 
extracted, so that the sto will not 
drive the queen out. Give her all the 
rom she needs. Ten Simplicity- 
[angstroth frames will be found as 
many as the best of ae can keep 
filed, if the whole cell-space is given 
her to occupy.—J. E. Ponn, Jr. 


Simplicity hive ”’ is very indefinite, 
asa description of a hive, with the 
“ Langstroth ” left off. If the hive 
you use has a brood-chamber as large 
asthat of the standard Langstroth, 
the average queen will find as much 
room as she ought to have when con- 
fned to the brood-chamber with a 
ueen-excluder. In my opinion it 
oes not pay to let a queen scatter her 
prood ; it is better to give her plenty 
of room in the ‘‘ queen’s chamber.”’— 
G. W. DEMABEE. 





Peculiar Actions of Worker-Bees. 


Query, No. 331.—Doubtless you have 
noticed worker bees collected on the alight- 
ing-board or frontof the hive, moving their 
bodies backward and forward as though 
they were busily polishing their mandibles 
onthe wood. Can you give any clue to the 
cause of their thus acting, or the purpose to 
be served by these movements.—Ky. 


No.—C. C. MILuEr. 
No.—-H. D. Currie. 
I cannot.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


[ should like a correct reply to that 
question myself.—G. M. DooLirrLe. 


It looks as though they were clean- 
ing the floor.—DADANT & SON. 


At such times they are “‘ knights” 
of idleness—no honey to gather. In- 
stead of “ polishing ”’ their ‘‘ mandi- 
dies” they are using them to “ plane” 
their alighting-boards and to “‘ gnaw”’ 
their entrance larger.—J. P. H. 

3ROWN. 


This appears to be a marked trait 
of black bees. Syrio-Albino bees are 
rarely seen to do it, and then but very 
few. They are certainly idlers, for 
the movements descri subserve no 
useful purpose.—G. L. TINKER. 


[ have had these peculiar move- 
ments on the part of worker-bees un- 
der observation for several years past. 
I sometimes notice hundreds of them 
stationed on the alighting-board or 
front of the hive, with their wings 





slightly elevated, and their bodies | 


systematically moving backward and 
forward. I have progressed no further 
than this, viz: 

only seen at such times as there has 
been a cessation of brood, as after a 
swarm has issued, or a queen has been 
introduced, and then generally about 
the time the worker progeny begins 
ohateh. I would like to know more 
about it.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


hese movements are | 
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names indicate the number of years that the 


person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near tne center of the State named; 
& northof the center; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *O northwest: 
© southeast; and ? southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned, 








For the American Bee Journas 


Some Observations in Bee-Keeping, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 








Some items of interest to me have 
come to my notice the past season, 
and thinking that perhaps the same 
might not be uninteresting to the 
readers of the Bee JOURNAL, I will 


here speak of them. The first was! 


this: During the last of May and the 
first of June we had a bad spell of 
weather for bees, inasmuch as it was 
cool, cloudy, windy and rainy the 
larger part of the time. As the bees 
were short of stores, I had to resort 
to feeding. 


Before commencing to feed I had 
been equalizing stores, hoping that 
there was honey enoughin the yard 
to supply all through the honey 
dearth we were then having, if it was 

roperly apportioned to each colony. 

n doing this work I noticed that 
nearly all the brood in the hives was 
in the shape of eggs and sealed brood. 
As the sealed brood hatched out, 
eggs were deposited in the cells, till 
there came a time that there was 
little else in any of the colonies beside 
eggs, in the brood line. These eggs 
the bees would not or did not hatch ; 
or perhaps I might say the bees pre- 
vented their hatching, or else removed 
them from the cells just before they 
should hatch, and the queen deposited 
more eggs in the cells again. Of one 
thing I was certain, the combs were 
well supplied with eggs all this time, 
yet scarcely a larva was to be found. 

eeding seemed to make little differ- 
ence with them, and the reason [ 
especially noticed it, and tried to coax 
the bees to get those eggs into larve, 
was that these eggs were to become 
the bees for my. basswood harvest, 
and unless [I had such bees I could 
have no promise of basswood honey. 
So I watched them day after day till 
it came warm, fine bee-weather again, 
when to my surprise the barren combs 
were teeming with little larve in less 
than three days. 

I wish Prof. Cook, or some other 
scientist, would tell us how the bees 
kept those eggs day after day, not 
allowing them to hatch, and then 
when they wished larvae, hatched 
nearly all the eggs in the hive in a 
day ortwo. Without my stopping to 
explain the why and wherefore, it will 





be seen that I believe that the eggs 
were preserved for a time, rather 
than that the .bees kept destroying 
them as they were about to hatch 
and the queen laying fresh eggs. t 
could explain why I think the same 
eggs were in the hive for two to three 
weeks, but it would be so long that it 
would cut out other matter which I 
wish to present. 


After much careful observation I 
was led to believe that a little chyme 
was placed on every egg at the time 
that the bees wished it to hatch, and 
so long as this chyme was withheld 
the eggs were preserved. One thing 
was certain, 1 saw eggs with chyme 
on them, and at the base of the cells 
about them, which cells and eggs 
was marked, and after the lapse of 
from one to two hours the eggs were 
gone and larve had taken their 
place. This same thing I have also 
noticed with eggs in queen-cells. 


To prove the matter farther, I 
placed a wire-cloth cage over ¥ of a 
comb of eggs 24g days old, and in 4 
days I looked to see if the eggs were 
there intact, but the bees had gnawed 
under the cage so as to get in en 
masse, hence I found nothing but 
little larve, and my experiment was 
in vain. Not having the time at my 
command to follow the matter up, 
am still in the dark, and wish the help 
of the sisters and brethren in this 
matter. Oh! how I do wish, at times, 
that I was a scientist, but [am onl 
a kind of apracticalclodhopper. Well, 
it would not be best for all of us to 
be scientists, so I will be content with 


- lot. 

Mr. A. I. Root suggests that it was 
for lack of ro that the eggs were 
not hatched, but I think this is a mis- 
take, for there was plenty of pollen 
in the hives, besides the bees hada 
day, or part of a day occasionally, 
when they broughtin pollen freely. 


UNITING COLONIES. 


We have long heard that when 
uniting bees, the two colonies to be 
united should be moved gradually 
day by day, until they were both to- 
gether, when they could be united 
without any of the bees being lost by 
going back to the old location. This 
seemed a big job to me, so this fall, as 
[had much of this kind of work to 
do, I just smoked the colony to be 
moved, at the entrance, pounding on 
top of the cover of the hive at the 
same time with my fist. In a moment 
more I put the colony on a wheel- 
barrow and rapidly went to the colony 
they were to be united with. This 
rapid wheeling made the bees think 
that their house was ‘“ coming down 
over their heads,” and caused them 
to fill themselves as ‘‘full as ticks” 
with honey. The other colony was 
now treated as the first, save the 
wheeling. when both were imme- 
diately united by alternating frames. 

Nothing was done to cause them to 
mark their location anew, nor was 
the old stand altered in any way, for 
the empty hive was placed back 
where it stood. At their next flight 
[saw quitea few bees about the old 
stands, so, to see how many would 





return, I placed a frame having honey 
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and brood, in one hive, and a frame 
containing only honey, in another, 
while the rest were left empty. In 
the one in which I placed brood, I 
had at night about a quart of bees 
with queen-cells being started, show- 
ing that I would have lost that many, 
had I not experimented farther; but 
that farther experiment proved that 
some of my former views had been 
hastily drawn, for I happened near 
the hive in which the frame of honey 
was placed, about one hour after 
oy it there, when, to my chagrin, 

saw bees going out of it loaded, and 
I believed that robber bees were 
carrying off the honey. 


I was about to seize the frame of 
honey so as to prevent a general ex- 
citement in the bee-yard, when I saw 
a bee catch another which was flying 
about the entrance, and treat itasa 
robber. That caused me to think, so 
I went immediately to the hive to 
which this colony had been united 
with, when I saw that my robber 
bees, as I had supposed them, were 
going into this hive with their loads 
of honey. I left them, and at night I 
found an empty comb in the empty 
hive, with no bees, and a contented 
hum at the entrance of the united 
colony, as we hear when a colony has 
been getting honey. In none of the 
other empty hives did I find any bees, 
and I was satisfied that all went back, 
even if they did hover about the old 
hive for an hour or so. The moral is 
| without my taking time to 

raw it. 


SELF-UNITING COLONIES. 


Another observation is this: In 
preparing for uniting I killed some of 
my poor queens, so as to keep the 
better queen in the united colony. 
These queens were killed during the 
middle of the day, preparatory to 
uniting near sunset. ne day after I 
had killed several, it began to rain so 
that I could not work at the bees to- 
ward evening as I had proposed. Bad 
weather continued for three or four 
days, when the sun broke out warm 
soon after noon. About 2 o’clock I 
saw a commotion in the bee-yard, and 
going out there I found that one of 
these queenless colonies was swarm- 
ing out slowly (as a swarm returns 
where it is hived without a queen), 
and going into another colony which 
had a queen, setting up the usual 
satisfied hum which all bees do 
when a home is found. They were 
received kindly, so I had one colony 
united without any trouble. 


The above is an entirely new ex- 
pane with me, of having a queen- 
ess colony swarm out and go in with 
another; and had I not seen it, when 
I went to unite, I should have doubt- 
less reported a case of robbing. As 
additional light, I might say that 
there was no brood in this hive, not 
even eggs, and, although I carefully 
watched on their next flight, not a 
bee went back to hover around the 
old hive, so I found that the bees’ 
plan of uniting was ahead of mine 
after all. 


Borodino,© N. Y. 





Canadian Honey Exhibit in England, 


The exhibit of the Ontario Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, both for quan- 
tity and quality, it is probably the 
most remarkable exhibit of honey 
that has ever been displayed in this 
country. It has come over in charge 
of a deputation from the Association, 
who are at present on a visit to this 
cared with a view to open the 
English market to the best honey in 
the world, as they constantly describe 
the article which they have on view. 

It was with peculiar interest that 
we bade Mr. Jones welcome as he en- 
tered our office with two other repre- 
sentatives of the Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 








ciation to give a concerning 
bee-culture in Ontario. 


u 


. ha 
uh 


‘** We claim to be located in the very 
heart of the honey belt of the United 


States,” he said. ‘It is aremarkable |, 


fact that the specific gravity and 
flavor of the nectar of the flowers im- 
proves as yougo north, and attains 
its maximum in the region where 
while the winter is cold, the summer 
is warm enough to —— an abund- 
ance of flowers. That region is found 
by experience to lie about the latitude 
of the great lakes. If youdraw a line 
from the north of Lake Superior east- 
ward and westward until it reaches 
the Atlantic, and another line from 
Lake Erie parallel to it, you will en- 
close a tract of country which, in the 
United States and Canada, is the 
honey belt of the Continent; that is 
to say, there is more honey grown 
there, for gathering, than anywhere 
else in America. Ontario is situated, 
as you will see, right in the heart of 
this belt; and there we have estab- 
lished an industry which, although at 
the present moment but in its in- 
fancy, produces a a crop of honey 
valued at £100,000. That is a very 





—_ 
moderate computation. We have 
10,000 bee-keepers in Ontario, owning 

on an average, 10 colonies each or 
100,000 together. € net annual 
profit of each hive we estimate loose] 

at a sovereign, although in may 

cases this is very largely exceede 

We reckon the yield of each hive—o; 
colony, as we call them in Canada—to 
be about 30 —s taking good years 
with bad. It is very common for 
colony in a P ues season to yield 100 
pounds, and many produce 300, while 
on one or two occasions it has been 
known to produce 600 pounds, or 
nearly a quarter of aton of honey in 
one season. Many haye gone into 
bee-keeping as a livelihood, and ‘fo}- 
low it exclusively, as other men fol- 
low the rearing of sheep. I have 
eight apiaries with from 100 to 3 
coloniesin each. All together I have 


1,000 colonies constantly on hand.” 


7 ! ~ PAR 
GF TTF 


‘““How many bees do you reckon 
you have in each of your hives ?”’4 

.. g strong colony is from 
30,000 to 40,000. Some wil] run as far 
as 60,000, but if ie average them all 
at 30,000 you will not do badly. ‘So 
that I have about 30,000,000 of bees 
constantly at work. The figure sounds 
large, but considering that the bee 
census returns of Ontario show 4 
population of 3,000,000.000, my stock 
compared with that total is compara 
tively insignificant.” 

** What — advantages have you 
in Ontario beyond the United States’ 

“Chiefly in the linden trees. I 
the honey belt of the United States 
there is also less clover than we have, 
and the lindens are scarcer. The 
linden crop of honey is one of the 
most important, for linden honey |S 
invaluable in cases of consumption oF 
chest complaints. Our forests are 
full of linden trees, and the yield of 
honey is enormous. If you shake the 
tree the honey drops upon you from 
above. It keeps the bees very busy 
all the time the linden is in flower. 
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“ You speak of linden honey. Have 

ou different brands of honey accord- 
o to the different flowers which the 
bees frequent ?”” 

“Certainly. Not of all kinds, but 
of three—clover honey, linden honey, 
apd thistle or wild weed honey.” 

“ How can you distinguish between 
the honey that is collected from 
clover. and that which is gathered 
from the linden trees ?” 

“It is very simple. Every scientific 
pee-keeper in Ontario uses the honey- 
extractor, by which the honey is ex- 

elled from the comb without injur- 
ing the cells. The comb is placed in 
a rapidly-rotating cylinder. The cen- 
trifugal force that is generated, forces 
the liquid honey through the waxen 
seal at the end of the cell, and the 
comb thus cleared of honey is re- 
placed in the bive,and the bees at 
once begin to refill the emptied cells. 
The great point in bee-keeping, it 
must be remembered, is to save the 
pees trouble. The object of the bee- 
keeper is to produce honey, not comb. 
_...We have three honey crops in the 
year, and by ordinary care it is quite 
possible to keep them quite separate..’ 

‘Does the honey differ very much 
in flavor ?” 

“There is all the difference in the 
honey that there is in the flowers 
from which it comes. People some- 
times seem to imagine thata bee is a 
kind of insect-cow, which browses 
upon flowers and converts tho nectar 
into honey by a process somewhat 
analogous to that by which the cow 
converts grass into milk. A bee does 
no such thing. It simply taps the 
flowers, stores the nectar in its bag, 
and empties the unchanged nectar 
into the cells in the hive.”’.... 

“Honey in the comb we retail at 
Ontario fora shilling a pound. This 
is the finest white honey, and fully 
equal to that which is sold in your 
shops here at 2s. per pound. The ex- 
tracted honey, which granulates and 
becomes, as you will see in our ex- 
hibit, as solid as butter, is sold at 
about $d. per pound. There is no 
glucose or syrup in any of the Ontario 
honey. Our Association prides itself 
upon the purity of its produce, and 
offers a reward for the discovery of 
any adulteration. Weare quite cer- 
tain that it only needs that our honey 
be known for an extensive demand to 
be created, and we look forward with 
confidence to the result of the display 
of the products of our honey harvest 
in the Colonial Exhibition.” - 





_——~—_-+ = 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Society. 


REPORTS OF VICE-PRESIDENTS. 











FLORIDA——From W. S. Hart. 


Bees here came through the winter in 
fine condition, but, notwithstanding that 
fact, 1886 has, without doubt, been the 
poorest year for honey that has been 
known in this State within the memory 
ofthe present inhabitants. In this part 
of the State (often called the bee-belt), 
where the greater portion of the State's 
‘rop is usually produced, there is, this 
year, no honey to ship; only enough hav- 
ing been produced to nicely carry the bees 
through to the harvest time of next season. 





Bees commenced to work a little early 
in January on the maple; but on Jan. 9 to 
11 we had the most severe cold snap that 
has been known for 51 years, and proba- 
bly for considerable over a hundred, judg- 
ing by the growth of mangrove killed at 
that time and still standing. This ruined 
our prospects for surplus white honey for 
the seasen, by killing the tops of mostof 
the black mangrove trees, and of some the 
roots also. Many still hoped to get some 
white honey from the cabbage palmetto, 
but as some apiarists questioned its hone 
producing qualities, it was watched with 
much interest. The bees work upon it 
and the mangrove at thesame time, and as 
the latter could not give a crop this year, 
the season was a pretty good test. The 
cabbage tree bloomed very freely, and the 
bees gathered little but pollen from it, and 
stored no surplus honey. A few days after 
the freeze the bees were at work again 
upon the maple. Honey and pollen came 
in slowly the rest of the winter and spring. 

The colonies bred up very rapidly, and 
by March 1 more honey was consumed by 
the brood than was coming in, so that in 
April many colonies had to be _ fed. 
Swarming commenced early in March, 
and continued until my although much 
of the time honey came in so slowly that 
all new colonies had to be fed imme- 
diately. March and April are usually dry 
months, but this year proved to be very 
wet. May and June, usually showery, 
were so very dry as to ruin the crop from 
bay, gallberry, saw-palmetto, and those 
plants and trees that usually give us an 
early surplus. 

Then came the time for our main crop 
of the season from mangrove, which 
usuallly lasts until about Aug. 10, but this 
year honey was so scarcein June, July 
and August that a bee-tent had to be u 
when working with the bees, to prevent 
robbing. The fall flow has also been 
unusually small, and the bees unusually 
inclined to rob. Most of us have doubled 
back all weak colonies, so as to carry 
through only the best of our stock. 

Only afew reports have come in from 
other portions of the State in response to 
my inguiries, but those received all speak 
of small crops. Southwest Florida makes 
the best report, a small crop having been 
gathered from the wild pennyroyal early 
in the season. A fair increase of colonies 
is also reported from there. 

In conclusion I will say that much of 
the black mangrove is putting out finely 
and even showed considerable late bloom. 


GEORGIA—F Room Dr. J.P.H.Brown. 


The honey crop for the State of Georgia 
has been about an average. While the 
Georgia honey will compare in body and 
flavor with any produced in the United 
States, itis much darker color than the 
average of the Northern product. Honey 
here is more difficultto classify as to its 
source, aa we have such a multitudinous 
variety of honey-producing plants. 

Those bee-keepers who work their bees 
to the best advantage in frame hives, re- 
ceive remunerative returns for the labor 
and capital invested. The bulk of the 
cropis sold at home, and near markets, 
and Iam not aware of any shipments to 
Northern or Western markets being made. 
Most of the honey is taken to market in 
the comb, and that which is in nice one 
and two pound sections sells for fully 50 
per cent. more than the ordinary comb 
honey offered by the old box-hive bee- 
keepers in buckets and tubs. 

During the past year the bee-keeping 
industry has about held its own in the 
State—if any move has been made, it has 
been on the side of progress and improve- 
ment in hives, appliances, and bees. 





ILLINOIS—From Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Bees passed the winter of 1885-86 with 
very little loss, and the spring will long 





be remembered for its many genial and 
sunshiny days, so favorable for the devel- 
opment of young bees, and for the secre- 
tion of nectar. 

Under these conditions, bees increased 
very rapidly, and hives were running over 
with bees when white clover bloomed. 
There were many cool nights during its 
blooming; yet the crop is a very fair 
average. As faras 1 have been able to 
ascertain, basswood never yields much in 
Illinois. The white clover bloom, with 
few exceptions, was followed by a severe 
and prolonged drouth, which cut short 
fall flowers, and only half acrop will be 
the result. 

The intelligent management of bees is 
on the increase, anid honey of good quality 
is abundant and cheap. ‘The prayer of 
Father Langstroth, that every poor man 
might be able to have it on his table, is 
about to be answered. 


INDIANA—From JonAs SCHOLL. 


Bees wintered well in this State, and 
early spring found nearly ali of our wide- 
awake bee-keepers with their full quota 
of colonies, and those colonies full to 
overtiowing with bees ready to take advan- 
tage of the early flow of honey. The elm, 
willow, maple and sugar-tree gave more 
than the usual supply of honey and pol- 
len. Inshort, the Spring was very favor- 
able for rapid building up of colonies, and 
bee-keepers were jubilant over the pros- 
ect of once more securing a full crop of 
no But in this they were again dis- 
appointed, for, as the season advanced, 
the weather was less favorable for the 
secretion of honey. Repeated heavy rains 
coming at the time when the flow of honey 
is usually best through the central part of 
the State, and drouth in the northern sec- 
tions, cut short the honey crop, on a gen- 
eral average, fully one-half. Yet this half 
crop will amount to 600,000 pounds in our 
State. The quality is excellent, and the 
bulk of our honey finds a market within 
the State, as our bee-keeping friends have 
learned, years ago, to build up a home 
demand for their surplus, 

Our main source of honey is white 
clover, with basswood north of the centre 
of the State. The yellow poplar, or tuli 
timber, was once valuable as a source 0 
honey, butitis now becoming so scarce 
that but little surplus can be obtained 
from it. 

Indiana compares favorably with other 
States in the industry of bee-keeping and 
the production of honey. Her varied and 
fertile soil can perhaps be depended upon 
to produce the different kinds of clover 
equal to if not better than thatof any of 
the Central States; and while no particular 
locality can be said to produce enormous 
yields, yet through the ‘entire length of 
the State, from Lake Michigan to the 
Ohio river, everywhere, with but few ex- 
ceptions, can bees be kept with profit. In 
the very important matter of wintering, 
Indiana bee-keepers can report as good 
results, generally, as others in the same 
latitude. In fact many of them are com- 
pletely successful in carrying their bees 
through the winter. Statistics give the 
number of colonies within the State at 
about 80,000. 


MICHIGAN—From Pror. Coox. 


The season in most of Michigan has 
been characterized by a very severe and 
long continued drouth. Notwithstanding 
this I think the honey product of the 
State is fully 75 per cent. of an average. 
With us here it is fully an average. We 
find drouth and nectar may be compan- 
ions. With almost no rain in May and 
June, we had a fine white clover harvest, 
and guite an amount of basswood honey. 
The latter yield was cut short. Autumn 
rains have given us a fine crop of golden- 
rod honey. Two points I wish to em- 
phasize: 1. The importance of Alsike 
clover, which, even with an abundance of 
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white clover, seems —— to augment 
the June honey crop. 2. By the super- 
iority of goldenrod among our fall flowers. 
These plants give much excellent honey. 

I would add that, in my opinion, no one 
thing is more worthy the attention of bee- 
keepers than this matter of honey-plants. 
How often raspberry or Alsike clover 
make the honey harvest which otherwise 
would be nothing, or nearly so, quite sat- 
isfactury. May it not be that we could 
every year be sure of a >. if we had 
plants like the Rocky Mountain bee- 
plant, or possibly the — honey- 
plant, which, despite drouth or rains or 
cool days, would still secrete nectar in 
quantity? I doubt if any subject con- 
nected with bee-keeping is more worthy 
of attention. 


PENNSYLVANIA—From A. Topp. 


The spring opened in Pennsylvania 
with every prospect of a good yield of 
honey, but wet weather set in and con- 
tinued with intermissions in such man- 
neras to completely upset the anticipa- 
tions of early spring. A short crop of 
honey is the result, as far as my knowl- 
edge reaches. The autumn has been 
more favorable, and bees will go into 
winter quarters in good condition. The 
consumption of honey is decidedly on the 
increase by the masses, forming the popu- 
lation of the city of Philadelphia, and on 
the whole; preference seems to be given 
to extracted honey. 

I have to report the opening of a public 
apiary in the Zoological Gardens of this 
city (the first I think in the United States). 
Myself or a friend has, during each week, 
opened hives, explained bee-life, etc., to 
crowds of interested men, women and 
children. A _ photograph of this apiary 
will be mailed you herewith. 

The use of aoney in manufactures has 
occupied my attention, and honey candies, 
honey ice-cream, honey lemonade, and 
honey ginger ale, have been made and sold 
this season with a most gratifying result. 








honey in a variety of tin and glass 
vessels, arranged for the light to shine 
through the glass, giving it a trans- 
parency not always attained; anda 
very neat display of wax moulded in 
the shape of pears, looking so natural 
that the judges passed them, thinking 
they were natural fr uit. 

The ladies had the honey-cakes, 


and there were some fine displays of 


honey-producing plants, and several 
displays of apicultural] literature num- 
bering over twenty bound volumes 
each, besides samples of bee-papers. 

But there was one general wish ex- 
pressed, and that was that the Editor 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL was 
here to see how his “child” had 
grown. Many will remember that in 
1881 Mr. Thomas G. Newman paid us 
a visit, when this department was in 
its infancy, and by a series of lectures 
laid the foundation of our present 
apicultural structure, of which we to- 
day feel so proud; and no effort will 
be spared next fall to have him here 
to enjoy, with us, the fruits of our 
joint labors. 

Agency,*o Mo. 


The following is another account 
which was sent without signature : 


Having been attracted to the St. 
Joseph, Mo., Inter-State Exposition, 
by the liberal premiums offered in the 
apiarian department, aggregating 
over $250, I desire to note the wide- 
awake, progressive —e* manifested 
by the officers and directors of this 
Exposition, as I expected that such 
liberal premiums would bring outa 
fine oye og of everything appertain- 
ing to this industry. 

I was astonished at the ‘ prodig- 


QUEBEC—From H. F. Hunt. |ious”’ display, the neat and attractive 
ayer, bast pemson, as, been, under the arrangement by the many exhibitors 
mild with a good deal of rain during Feb- Be magne = oe oh 
ruary. Spring opened early and warm; | ab | P ents 
the months of May, June and July, how- — will yo eer i ‘alii “Sees 
ever, that a finer exhibit was ‘never 
made on this continent; and further, 
that no directors of any State, count 





ever, were dry, and the nights rather cool, 
which interfered greatly with the secre- 
tion of nectar inthe clovers and linden. 
Some bee-keepers report that they did not 
— S me Lows a4 bees ag or international association ever of- 
athere us sulicien Oo carry 1em . ; ‘ 
conah the winter. The average of losses fer ed ane liberal. ene eae 
in winter appears to be 34 per cent., and | Vided for the requirements of exhibi- 
of the crop gathered,17 pounds per colony, | tors to as great an_ extent as did the 
spring count. officers of the St. Joseph Inter-State 
NES SP AS na pomenyrcs ry yp Noth- 
Sen tas on ee Journa. | ing was asked of them (except space 
rhea et did os , he nomehen 
| of exhibitors and their large displays 
NE Joseph, Mo., Bee and Honey SHOW. | was so far in excess of what wen = 
J. W. GRAHAM. | pected that a very considerable amount 
nits |of honey was not unpacked. It was 
The apiarian display at the Inter- | impossible to provide space to exhibit 
State Exposition, at St. Joseph, Mo.,| all that was intended for exhibition. 
about Sept. 1, 1886, was the finest ever | Exhibitors from. Illinois, Iowa, Ne- 
held in the State. There were twenty | braska, Kansas, Texas and Missouri 
exhibitors in the apiarian department, | were there with honey, both comb 
each striving to display not only his | and extracted, in great abundance in 
goods, but his ingenuity and skill in| very neat, attractive, and tasty pack- 
making them appear attractive. | ages. The comb honey was in half- 
Of bees, there were Carniolans,} pound, pound, and two-pound sec- 
Syrians and Italians (imported and tions; nearly all in neat and hand- 
home-bred), as fine as the finest.|some crates. There was on exhibi- 
There were 18 observatory hives; and | tion some few “ caps” (starch or shoe 
the Kretchmer, Shuck, Axeairenes | asee) taken from the old log gum. 
and Heddon invertible hives. There | The extracted honey was in glass and 
were honey extractors, knives and | tin pails, in bottles and jars of beau- 
foundation mills. | tiful designs, holding from a half to 
There was comb honey in crates,| three pounds; in kegs and tin cans 





. cases, and fancy forms; extracted ' holding from 25 to 100 pounds. 


ic 
There was an elegant display of 


beeswax in a large number ; 
ferent designs. Twelve entries we, 
made for premiums on the best all- 
purpose hive, each of different de. 
sign or pattern, showing that all bee. 
keepers are not a8 yet convinced that, 
the Langstroth hive cannot be im- 
roved, or that the Heddon sectiona| 
ive is the ne plus ultra. 

Several very handsome observatory 
hives (in full blast), showing the stor. 
ing of honey, comb-building habits 
and economy of a colony of bees, wit}; 
drone and worker comb in with eggs 
larve and capped and hatching brood’ 
queen-cells, etc., which called forth 4 
great many expressions of astonigsh- 
ment and admiration. In fact no 
other department of this great Expo- 
sition was as attractive to the thov- 
sands of visitors. 


———- -— 


Read at the Indianapolis Convention. 


Feeding Bees for Winter, 


JAS. M’NEILL. 











In advocating the practice of feeding 
bees sugar syrup for winter stores, it may 
be well, in the first place, for me to con- 
sider some of the objections which are 
urged against the practice. 

It is said that sugar feeding has a tep- 
dency to diminish confidence in the purity 
of honey. This is undoubtedly true. In 
many communities fully nine-tenths of the 
people believe that all extracted honey is 
adulterated. Kee have read that it is 
adulterated; nearly all with whom they 
talk are of the same opinion, and what is 
so generally accepted needs but slight 
evidence to be converted into absolute 
truth. When, therefore, such persons 
hear of a bee-keeper receiving a ton or 
more of sugar, and see him carting it 
through the streets to his apiary, they 
wink knowingly, smile self-complacently, 
and sagely remark: ‘ That settles it.” 

Even a bee-keeper of well established 
ee has enough to do to success- 
fu ly combat the ignorant prejudice 
against his product without himself fur- 
nishing confirmatory proof against its 
—— Nevertheless every thoroughly 

onest, self-respecting man feels that his 
manhood is degraded when he is called 
upon to forego what he thinks is a mani- 
fest advantage simply out of deference to 
the prejudice, ignorance and narrow- 
mindedness of his neighbors. He who 





sturdily pursues a straight-forward, manly 
course in the conduct of his business, is 
sure to gain the respect and esteem of his 
fellow-men; and though his pecuniary 
interests may suffer for a time because of 
ignorance and prejudice, in the long run 
his independent honesty will bear its 
legitimate fruit in increased honor and 
confidence. 

Again, some bee-keepers object to sugar 
feeding because of a desire, which has in 
it something of the sentiment of fealty to 
our avocation, not to build up the sugar 
interests at the expense of the honey- 
interests. 

It is estimated that there are 3,000,000 
colonies of bees in the United States, and 
that the annual yield of honey is 120,000,- 
000 pounds. Itis also estimated that » 
pounds of honey are required to winter 4 
colony of bees. Now, if every bee-keeper 
should follow the practice of replacing 
this 25 pounds of naney with syrup, itis 
clear that the surplus honey of the coun- 


try would be increased more than one 
half, and that an already over-burdene 
market would be still further depressed. 





Hence, the ery, “ Do not elevate the sugal 
interests at the expense of the honey !0 
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ss 
terests,” seems to have in it the ring of 
gorthy fealty to the brotherhood of bee- 
“rt 

us, 
an another stand-point. When we read 


the history of bee-keeping for the past 15 
years, and reflect upon the great progress 


however, look at this matter 


which the seience has made, and the 
geans by which this progress has been 
cured; how books and periodicals have 
multiplied through whieh every new idea 
has been Spread abroad as soon as it was 
evolved; how the East has been traversed 
at great expense and discomfort for better 
races of bees; how queen-breeders have 
vied with one another in their efforts to 
roduce the most prolific: queens—bees 
with tongues long enough to reach the 
joney in any flower—bees that get up 
earlier, stay out later, work harder, live 
longer. winter better, and sting as little 
as possible; how supply dealers have 
multiplied, and flooded the land with 
their circulars;—when we reflect upon 
ail these things, we marvel that some 
faithful friend of our chosen pursuit has 
not risen in solemn protest against this 


diffusion of knowledge, and this enlarging | 


of our borders. For certainly this pro- 


gress of which we boast, and in which we | 
rejoice, has exactly the sare tendency as | 
sugar feeding, namely: to increase pro- | 


duction and to diminish prices. 

In this matter, then, of sugar feeding 
for winter stores, the chief question in- 
volved, according to my view, is one of 
dollars and cents. 
on sugar syrup than on honey, and if, all 
things considered, it is money in the 
pocket of the bee-keeper to feed syrup, 
then let all who so believe act upon their 
belief, undisturbed by any conscientious 
scruples concerning their want of fealty 
to our brotherhood. 

But there are those who believe that 
syrup is no better than honey for winter- 
ing bees. It may not be better than some 
honey, but that it is better than the honey 
which is usually found in the brood-combs 
atthe close of the season, 1 have not the 
slightest doubt. My own experience cor- 
roborates this view, and it is supported by 
the unequivocal testimony'of some of our 
best bee-keepers. Others, again, claim 
that honey and sugar are so nearly equal 
in price that the sugar-feeder has all his 
labor for nothing. Let us see how this is. 

The best granulated sugar in New York 
narket is quoted at 6 to6 1-3 cents. Clover 
honey is also quoted at 634 to 7 cents. For 
the sake of convenience we will call them 
both 6 cents at the apiary. According to 
my method of making Hoy ye pounds of 
sugar to one of water—the 25 pounds of 
syrup needed for each colony would cost 
one dollar, while the 25 pounds of honey 
would be worth $1.50. ow I can make 
the syrup for 100 colonies, and feed them 
in three days; while the 2,500 pounds of 
honey would take meas long to extract. 
A saving of 50 cents on a hive would 
amount to $50 on 100 hives; and this would 
represent the wages of a week’s work; 
and there are few bee-keepers who would 
hot be satisfied with such remuneration. 

Butsome may say that’'syrup made in 
the proportion.of 2 to 1 is not the equiva- 
lentof honey. Be thatas it may, in my 
experience 25 or 30 pounds of syrup so 
made has always proved ample to carry a 
colony of bees through from September to 
fruit bloom, and that is the amount of 
honey which it is ye 3 well agreed is 
hecessary to winter a colony out-of-doors. 
eeders cost something, it is true, but the 
expense in that direction need not be 
more than $5 or $6 per hundred. 

I will now give in detail my method of 
feeding. If the narration shall discover 
“my fellow bee-keepers any good points, 
orifit shall call out the good points in 
their methods, the chief objects of this 
gi bg be mete nag oe yr 

gin to prepare my bees for feedin 
about the middle of The 


the middle of September. 









If bees winter better | 





brood is usually then reduced to 3 or 4 
frames. The bees are contracted to 6 
frames,a chaff division-board being placed 
on each side of the frames. The amount 
of honey in the frames containing brood 
is carefully estimated, and the number of 
pounds which it falls short of 25 or 30, 
according to the strength of the colony is 
marked on the corner of the cover. ‘The 
amount of honey left in the hive usuall 
ruus from 2to5 pounds. Thisis enou h 
to ensure the bees against starvation till I 
get around with my feeder. When the 

ives are all thus prepared, an empty body 
is placed upon each, and I am ready to 
commence feeding. 

My feeder is an inexpensive affair, 
made of a gallon paint-pail and a tin pie- 
pan. These pails can be had for 2 or 3 
cents apiece from the painters, and the 

ans, I believe, are worth $3 per hundred. 

wo nicks are cut in the edge of the pails 
three-eighths of an inch in depth. These 
are to allow the syrup to flow out when 
the pail is inverted. Being filled with 
syrup, a pan is placed on the top of the 

ail and it is quickly inverted. The syrup 
sheld in the pail by atmospheric pres- 
sure, while the nick in the pail allows the 

an to remain about half full. These 
eeders are placed on the top of the 
frames inside the empty body, and the 
syrup, being close to the bees, is readily 
taken, even during cool nights. 

l use the best granulated sugar in mak- 
ing my syrup. I havea boiler which holds 
88 pounds of water, and a keg which holds 
88 pounds of sugar. When the water 
reaches the boiling point it is poured into 
a barrel, and upon it are thrown two kegs 
of sugar. This is stirred till the sugar is 
thoroughly dissolved, when the syrup is 
drawn off inte the feeding pails. These 
are then carried out and placed on the 
hives while they are yet quite warm. 

By the time the pails are distributed 
another boiler of water is heated, and if 
we have pails enough, we may keep up 
our ~ bins making and feeding until every 
hive hasa pailful. By the next morning 
the pails are emptied, and the operation is 
repeated until each hive has its amount. 

My feeder would be improved by having 
a larger pail. One which would hold 13 
pounds would, as-a rule, supply the re- 

uired amount to a colony at two feeds. 

hereas, with my feeder, holding about 9 
pounds, it is necessary to go over most 
colonies three times. But the larger pails 
would cost $14 or $15 per hundred, while 
the pails which I use cost comparatively 
nothing. 





od 


Read at the Indianapolis Con¥ention. 


Reversible Hives | and Frames, 


J. E. POND, JR. 





The matter of reversible frames , and 
hives is one that is to some extent en- 
grossing the attention of the bee-frater- 
nity, and I have chosen that topic, not that 
I feel that I can do the sublect full justice, 
but that I may put myself squarely on 
record, so far as my views in regard to 
the matter are concerned; and _ will 


please bear in mind that I state views and | 


opinions only, and not in a dictatorial 
manner, and that I stand ready at all 
times to defend the position I have taken, 
without claiming that I alone am correct, 
and those who differ are in the wrong. 

In the first place we are led to ask, what 
is the necessity for departing from na- 
ture’s laws, and the -well settled prac- 
tice of ages? The only answer that 
have as yet seen is, that by reversing 
frames we cause the honey they contain 
to be carried into the sections placed 
above them. 
Ihave not seen it. Now this so-called 
advantage is more problematical than 
real, but the theory when first stated pos- 


sessed enough plausibility to lead myself 
to accept it without testing, and give it 
my unqualified approval. The first tests 
I made, however, showed me its falsity. 
and I at once “reversed” my opinion an 

made public that reversal. 

In practice, reversing frames is un- 
natural. So far as the method relates to 
sections it is of considerable value, and 
many of them that would otherwise be 
incomplete can be made perfect. It is 
true, also, that oecasional poorly filled 
frames can be improved by reversing them; 
but so far will the plan go and no farther 
to advantage. It is unnatural, and further 
more, uneconomical, All the honey forced 
into sections by the process of reversing 
is so forced at the expense of time and 
labor, caused by the removal; and this 
would be saved by causing the poner to 
be deposited in the sections when first 
gathered. Again, it is so forced atthe 
expense of the life of the colony itself. 
The brood-nest is com ay broken up, 
and the bees left in a terribly bad condi- 
tion to withstand an inclement winter 
season. 

I need not say thatin order to get the 
best results, we must work in accordance 
with natural laws, and not give our bees 
an extra or pancoenaay step to take, or 
amount of labor to perform; and it can at 
once be seen that when honey is first 
deposited in the bottoms of the frames 
and then re-conveyed into sections, tha 
extra time is used and extra labor done 
unless it is assumed that the honey could 
not have been forced into the sections 
otherwise. Now Ladmit that he who finds 
fault without offering a substitute is en- 
titled to no consideration whatever. I do 
not propose to be caught in that trap, and 
so I offer a substitute; one that is in 
direct accordance with the laws that 
govern the economy of the honey-bee and 
hive; one that is plain, simple and inex- 
| pensive, and ane that works alike every 
ime, and without a single failure. 

One of the chief reasons why the frame 
hive has not been a complete success, so 
far as controlling swarming, and the get- 
ting of surplus placed where desired, is 
owing to the fact that we have not builded 
as well as we knew. We have known all 
the time that bees would not seal u 
brood in cells more than 7-16 of an inc 
deep. We have known also that they 
would not seal up stores in shallow cells 
when they could find deep ones for tha 
purpose. This in itself ought to indicate 
what is required; but it would seem that 
the remedy is so simple that it has not 
been applied. That remedy I have of- 
fered in the bee-papers, and I again offer 
it here and as follows: 

Work the frames in the brood-chamber 
just seven-eighths of an inch thick, and 
just bee-space apart. By this means no 
cells will be built over 7-16 of an inch 
deep, and if sections with deep cells are 
given, nothing but brood will be deposited 
in the brood-chamber, so long as sufficient 
room for stures is given elsewhere. One 
of the recommendations this method has, 
is, that it requires nothing but what is 
foundin every apiary. No new traps of 
any kind are required, and further, when 
| the surplus crop: is stored in sections, the 
brood-chamber will be found in the best 
possible condition for wintering. 

In writing the above 1 have purposely 
refrained from going further than stating 
my position, in order that nothing buta 





[| ; 


| topic for discussion may be presented. I 
| trust that the subject will be ventilated, 
}and Lassure you that I have no “ax to 
| grind” in presenting my ideas. 

ns _<——<—- + + 

| ga" The Patsaliga Bee-Keepers’ Association of 
Ala, request bee-keepers throughout the State, to 
meet delegates from this Association in Mont- 
| gomery, Ala.. on Nov. 9, 1886, for the purpose of 


If there is any other answer | forming a State association. The State Agricul- 


| tural Fair will meet there on Nov. 8, and hold one 
| week. Liberal premiums are offered to bee-men. 
| Let me hear from every bee-keeper at once. 

J. R. McLENDON, Pres,, Stoddard, Ala. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1886. Time and piace of Meeting. 


Nov. 24, 25.—Lllinois Central, at Mt. Sterling, Ills. 
J. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, L)ls. 


Dec, 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Ypsilanti, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
1887. 


“an. 12,—Nebraska State, at Lincoln, Nebr. _ 
H. N. Patterson, Sec., Humboldt, Nebr. 


ga In order to have this table complete, Secret 
taries are requested to forward ful! particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 














Scent of Honey.—J. Chapman, (7), 
Woodville,+o Mich., on Oct. 11, 1886, 
writes : 


I was somewhat surprised when I 
read Prof. Cook’s answer to Query 
313. I had always been told from 
boyhood that bees would scent their 
honey with peppermint when gather- 
ing nectar from that plant. In the 

ear of 1884 I extracted 100 pounds 
rom the hives in my apiary, that was 
nicely flavored with peppermint. The 
nectar was obtained from the pepper- 
mint plant growing along the creeks 
about a mile from my apiary—and no 
peppermint bottle concerned in the 
matter. 





Infertile Queen —Louis Werner, 
Edwardsville, > Ills., on Oct. 19, 1886, 
Says : 

I send a queen that has not laid an 
egg in four months,and I wish that 

rof. Cook would give her a trial test, 
for it is something that has never 
before come under my observation. 
She was hatched on June 25, 1886. 


[As will be seen on page 77 of my 
‘* Bee-Keepers’ Guide,” [I mention 
this as an occasional peculiarity of 
queen-bees, and comment upon it. 
That queen-bees should be occasion- 
ally infertile is no more surprising 
than that other animals, even tothe 
highest, should beso. It is due to 
some abnormal or defective pecu- 
liarity of the queen’s reproductive 
organs.—A. J. CooK.] 


Bees Still at Work.—Mrs. O. T. 
Jackson, Sigourney,o. Iowa, on Oct. 
20, 1886, writes : 


Weare having lovely weather for 
October, and very little frost yet; 
nearly every thing has the appearance 
of summer. The white clover isin 
bloom, and the bees are quite busy 
gathering honey from the red clover. 

n Oct. 121 visited the apiary of Mr. 
Sears, of Thornburg, Iowa, 17 miles 
from here. He is a member of our 
State Association, and a practical bee- 
keeper. He has about 300 colonies, 
and his son, who is also an expert, 





very kindly offered to show me 
through his apiary, honey-house, and 
the rows of beautiful honey. Joining 
this is his work-shop where he makes 
all his hives, frames, etc. I also saw 
the cellar where he winters his bees, 
and took notes of his manner of ven- 
tilation, ete. He is a reader of the 
BEE JOURNAL. Mr. Sears does not 
paint his hives, as he thinks that they 
retain moisture, and there is more 
dead bees in the spring in a hive that 
is painted than in one that is not 
painted. I would like to know 
whether Prof. Cook thinks it makes 
any difference. 


Report for 1886.—W.M. Woodward, 
Custer,o+ Ills., on Oct. 12, 1886, says : 


The best honey flow of the season 
was from the yellow willow, and the 
honey is nice. It is losing the bitter- 
ness of the flavor with age. The white 
clover crop was prolonged, but slow 
and tedious, and gathered with much 
labor for both man and bees, but a 
fair crop was secured. Heart’s-ease 
only yielded surplus honey about two 
weeks, and then slow, and the crop is 
light. All around we have perhaps 
a little over an average crop. My 
best colohy of brown German bees 
gathered 190 pounds of comb honey in 
one-pound sections. My total crop 
was 1,400 pounds of com ee and 
about 300 pounds of extracted honey 
from 17 colonies, and increased to 54 
colonies, all in good condition for 
winter. 





Malignant Foul Brood.—A. H. 
Noble, Nashville,4 Tenn., on Oct. 18, 
1886, writes : 


I purchased some 3 and 4 frame 
nuclei last spring and gave them 
empty combs. They built up rapidly, 
and did well during the honey flow of 
May and June, but since then they 
have been on the decline, gradually 
dwindling. Through my ignorance I 
supposed the queens were not doin 
their duty, therefore I commence 
feeding them liberally, to “ stimu- 
late’ the queens, as a bee-man would 
say. But all to no purpose. The 

ueens looked fine, and I always 
found plenty of eggs in the cells, but 
they never hatched, became rotten, 
the grub turning to a brown, _— 
substance, very offensive to the 
smeli. It tinally dawned upon me 
that it was foul brood. In fact I was 
pretty well satisfied that this was 
what ailed them. So in my helpless- 
ness I sent for a practical bee-friend 
of mine, who came over with his 
bound volumes of bee-papers, and 
preceeded at once to diagnose the 
case. The first hive we opened con- 
vinced him. Says he, “I would not 
have my apiary in this fix for $500.” 
But he could tell me nothing to do for 
it, but to destroy them all. Well, I 
have been reading up remedies ever 
since, and I concluded that I must do 
something. The disease has left 
them all more or less weak, so I have 
decided to unite them, making 2 
strong colonies out of my 6 weak ones; 
for if they are curable, I can operate 





am now at ‘*‘ the end of my rone » 
if any of the veterans in the busin’ 
can suggest anything that wil] be of 
~ service to me, I would be Pleased 
to hear from them. There is no doubt 
that mine isa well developed case of 
malignant foul brood, corresponding 
precisely with all descriptions given 
of it. Lhave only 6 colonies, pyt if 
Iam advised to destroy them. they 
shall go. 


[The only safe way for an amatey; 
is to destroy hive, bees, and all. at 
once. It is too dangerous for such to 
experiment with foul brood in jts 
malignant form.—ED.}] 





Only Half a Crop.—H. L. Wells, 
Detiance,-o O., on Oct. 9, 1886, says: 


I commenced last spring with 47 
colonies, sold 3, doubled up the bal- 
ance until I had 40 average colonies, 
I increased, them te 100 colonies, and 
averaged 50 pounds per colony, spring 
count, 650 pounds of comb honey, the 
balance being extracted. Owing to 
the drouth the honey-flow ceased 
three weeks sooner than usual. The 
basswood was a total failure here, 
To average up, there was not overa 
half crop in this section. I think | 
did the best of any one in this locality, 
but it took-hard work, and I did not 
let the bees lose a minute while the 
flow lasted. Besides the honey that I 
took off, I have an abundance to win- 
ter my 100 colonies without feeding a 
pound of sugar or anything else. 





Bee-Keeping in Florida. — John 
Craycraft, Altoona,© Fla., on Oct. 6, 
1886, writes : 


I find that I cannot keep bees with- 
out the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
Its scientific teachings apply to this 
climate if double-walled chaff hives 
and cellar wintering do not. Our 
winters here do not require such fix- 
tures. I use a single-walled Sin- 
plicity hive, loose bottom-boards, and 
the best of tin roof, and all painted 
white. LIalso use 10 frames, 914x13% 
inches. This size suits me and my 
methods and wants better than any 
other. I reared queens early in the 
season, then for comb and extracting, 
tiering them at times to four stories. 
For comb honey I use cases holding 
18 one-pound sections, tiering them 
up as the bees progress in filling 
them, always placing the empty cases 
under the one partly filled. 1 work 
my frames close in the brood-cham- 
ber—ten frames in a space of 1s 
inches ; but alone for extracting I use 
nine in the same space. I work all of 
my nuclei for rearing queens in the 
same size hives, only one story. When 
I double up I place the queenless 
colony over the one having the quee2, 
leaving the enameled cloth betwee 
them, only turning up a little in one 
corner so that the bees will find thelr 
way below slowly. All will be right 
in aday or two. Very few bees will 
return to the old stand. The combs 


can be changed to suit the colovy, 
and the cloth removed from betweet 





on 2 colonies better than I could 6. I 


them on the third day. 
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Pleurisy-Root.—John Haskins, Em- 


d pire Prairie,»o Mo., on Sept. 27, 1886, 
f writes : : 
d On page 552, Mr. Heddon givesa 
rt description of the pleurisy-root 
if ja honey-plant; but he is mistaken 
ig in thinking that it does not grow on 
n tberich prairies, The prairie here is 
if very rich, the soil is black, and the 
By jeurisy-root grows all around here. 
I grows from 2 to 244 feet high; one 


root here on the richest soil will prob- 
ably keep hundreds, if not thousands, 


at of bees busy daily for weeks, and if 
to sou wish them to bloom: late in the 
ts gason, just cut them off. The roots 


owto alarge size here. The seeds 
ean be sown like cabbage seed. Try 
sme this fall, and next spring when 
Is the plants are large enough, plant 
“y them in rows 3 to 4 feet each way. 
One thing Mr. H. did not speak of, is 





7 that it seems to furnish no pollen, or 
al- garcely any for the bees. I send you 
eS, gme of the seed in this letter, and 
nd ome of the pods in a package, 
ie (Thanks for the seed and pods, 
‘to yhich were duly received.—Eb.} 
ed ‘ 
he Italians vs. Black Bees.—S. L. 
+ Watkins, Placerville, Calif.; on Oct. 
| 6, 1886, writes : 
ty, lincreased my apiary from 4 colo- 
lot ries to 16, and took from 1 colony of 
‘he Italians over 800 pounds of comb 
tT honey; from my best black colony 


about 80 pounds. My Italians have 
i. shown themselves so far ahead of the 
black bees that I will change them all 
0 Italians next season. They are 
hn ‘storing honey from the hartshorn, 
6. and the blacks are not a any- 
thing. Our main honey-plant here is 
falacio, a small shrub about one foot 


th- high. It has a fern-shaped leaf, and 
AL. a blossom something like a straw- 
his verry. It yields honey for about two 
ves nonths, and the honey from it is as 


ur good if not better than that from 





fix- white clover. It is also very thick, 
im- and weighs about 11 pounds to the 
ind gallon. California lilac is a pretty 
ted good honey-plant, and the bees 
34 worked very hard on it this season. 
my 

“ul My Report—Asters.—Otto Bussan- 
ng. nas, Bevington,© Iowa, on Sept. 25, 
ies. 1886, Says : 

- In the fall of 1880 I obtained 7 weak 
- colonies in all kinds of boxes and log 
oa gums. I lost all of them the follow- 
_ ing Winter, but I was not discouraged. 
os | then bought one colony in June, 
3 1881, and by the fall of 1884, I had in- 
=~ creased it to 38 colonies, but I lost 
of like all other bee-keepers, and the 
the balance (11 colonies) were very weak. 
~" l increased them to 31 colonies in 


ess 1885, and extracted 1,600 pounds of | 


honey, and this year I have increased 


- the 31 to 65 colonies, and harvested 
one 3400 pounds of white clover honey, 


eir aid | think by the time I have all of 
ght iy fall honey taken off, that it will 


vill be 1,200 or 1,600 pounds, besides leav- 
abs ig them from 35 to 45 pounds for 
-, Winter. Ido not believe in feeding 
en ‘ugar to bees and selling’ the honey. 





My bees are still busy. I went out 





| 


to-day to see what they could work 
on, and I was surprised to find them 
on white and red clover. I found 
three kinds of flowers on the bank of 
a creek not far away, where the bees 
worked as hard on them as if it had 
been linden or white clover. I will 
call them Nos. 1, 2 and 3. Will you 
please name them ? 


[Nos. 1 and 2 belong to the family 


of asters, and No. 3 to the mint 
family.—Ep.] 





Honey all Disposed of. —J. Meader, 
Delaware,o Iowa, on Oct. 6, 1886, 
says: 

I have endeavored to profit by the 
reading of the many valuable articles 
contained in the BEE JOURNAL from 
time to time. I have always tried to 
furnish my honey in the best condi- 
tion possible. I have never had any 
one to find fault with my sales. My 
crop for this year is all sold at good 
prices. I have held all my old custo- 
mers, and have gained many new 
ones. This can only be done by 
honest and fair dealing. 





One of the Asters.—A Clendenin, 
Morrisonville,© Ills., on Sept. 30, 1886, 
writes: 


What is the name of the enclosed 
plant? My bees work on it from 
morning until night. 


[It is one of the asters.—Eb.] 


- —<—me +O 


Convention Notices. 





t@” The New York State, the Eastern New York 
and the New Jersey & Eastern Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociations will hold their great united convention 
at Albany, N. Y..on Jan. 18, 19 and 20, 1886. This 
convention will be one of the largest.if not THE 
largest, ever held anywhere in this country, and it 
behooves every bee-keeper to attend. grand 
exhibit of apiarian fixtures is promised. An un- 
usually brilliant programme will be prepared and 
announced later. ol 


@” The next annua) meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Ypsilanti, Mich., on Dec. 1 and 2, 1886. 

H. D. Currie, See. 


Ge The L[llinois Centra) Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold ite next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, Dls., on Nov. 24 and 25, 1886. 

J. M. HamBavea, Sec. 








@” The next meeting of the Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation of Hamilton and Tipton counties, Ind., 
will be held at Westfield, Ind., on Saturday, Nov. 
6, 1886. The following interesting programme has 
been arranged: Opening exercises ; Music ; Ad- 
dress of weicome, H. Mills ; Best method of win- 
tering bees, D. Leaming; Discussion opened by 
Marion Moore ; Best method of realizing the lar- 
gest amount of profit on a colony of bees M. 
Doherty ; Discussion opened by Isaac Booth , Best 
method and time to propare the bees for spring 
work, Zimri Kivett: Discussion opened by Dixon 
Bray : Question box. All interested in bee-keep- 
ing are invited to come, bringin 
well filled, so as to stay al! day, an 


their baskets 


of the most interesting and profitable sessions that | 


the Association ever held. 





(ar The next annua! meeting of the Nebraska 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, on Wednesday, Jan. 12, 1887. 
Location of Hall to be used and Hotel accommo- 
dations will be given after further arrangements 
have been made. H. N. PATTERSON, Sec. 


——_ + + —-—- 


Money Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


The following are our very latest 
quotations for honey and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 

MOU Y —Reesiets are liberal and prices vary 
from 10@13c. per |b. for white in sections varying 
from 1 to 1 and 1% Ibs. Many sales of g00c 
white 1-Ib. sections are made at lic. Bxtractec 
is sues and ranging from 5@7c. 

BESW AX,—23@25c. R. A. BURNETT, 

Oct. 13. 161 Bouth Water Bt. 


NEW YORK. 
HONE Y.—We quote this year’s crop as follows : 
Fancy white in i-lb. sections, clean and neat 
15@16c.; 2-ibs., 12@13c.; fair to 

-lbs., 12@14c.; 2-lbs., 10@11¢.; fancy buckw 
1-Ibs., 11@12¢.; 2-1bs., 10e. White clover ex- 
tracted in kegs an all barrels, 
ornia extracted in 
nia comb honey, 1%@1 le. 
BEESWAX.—Prime yellow, 22@2¢4c. 


McCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS.., 
34 Hudson 8t, 





Cn OO 


BOSTON, 


HONEY.—The demand has improved. We are 
selling one-pound packages of white clover honey 
at 14@15c.; 2-pounds at 13@14c. 

BEES W AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 


BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—Best white in 1-Ib. sections, 12@13¢.; 
dark, 10@1ic., with a good supply in commission 


houses. 
BEES W AX.— 23¢. 
Oct. 10. M. H. Hvunt., Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI, 

HONEY.—Demand is fair for choice comb in 1 
and 2 Ib. sections, which brings 12@15c. a pound in 
a jobbing way. according to quality and neatness 
oft package. There is a fair retail and jobbing de- 
mand for extracted in — giass jars, while the 
order trade for dark grades from manufacturers is 
improving. Range.of prices for extracted is 34@ 
e. 


r ib. 
BkisWAax.—It is in good demand, and good 
yellow brings readily 20c. 


Oct, 9. C.F. MuTH & SON,.Freeman & Central AV. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.—Choice new honey in 1-lb. sections is 
selling at 14c.; 2-lbs. 12@13c. Old honey is very 
dull at 10@12c. Extracted, 6@7c. 

BEESW AX.25c. 


A. C. KENDBL, 115 Ontario Street, 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—Tnhe market for honey of choice qual- 
ity is firmer and we are trying to establish a high- 
er range of vaiues. We quote 1-lb. sections of 
white at 124@13c.; 2-ibs., 11 i2e.; dark not 
wanted. Extracted, white,in half barreis and in 
kegs, 6446@7c.; in tin packages, 7@7¢c.; in barrels, 
as to quality, 5@5¢c. 

BEESW AX.—No demand. 


Oct. 2. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY —There is a firmer market for extrac 
ted, and es ally for comb honey, as the crop 
of the latter is rather small. Apiarists have sold 
what they were obliged to dispose of for payment 
of packages and labor, and they hold the balance 
back at higher prices. The demand is increasing, 
and we quote with ready takers, 4@4\<c. for choice 
extracted ; 334@3%c. for amber extracted ; and 
8@1ic. for comb honey in 2-Ib. sections; 12@138¢c. 
for 1-lb. sections. 

BEESW AX.—It finds buyers at 20@23c. 


Sep. 28. SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis 8t. 





make this one | 


HONE Y.— Trade is quiet. Extra white comb lic; 
amber, 74@10c. Extracted, white, 4@4}4c.; am- 
ber, 34@3%c. 

BEESW AX. —20@23c. 

Oct. 18. O. B. SmiTH & Co., 423 Front Street. 


ST.LOUIS, 

HONEY.—Choice comb, 1154@12Xc.; latter price 
is for choice white clover. Strained, in barrels, 
344@4c. Extrafancy of bright color and in No, 

ackages, 4 advance on above prices, Extracted 
pn barrels. 4 53¢.; in cans 6@7c. 

BEESW AX.—Dull at 21c. for choice. 

Oct. 21. D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercia! St. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—Demanud for all grades is good, and 
sales are large. Receipts are good aud prices are 
steady with a firm feeling. We quote: 1-Ib. sec- 
tions of white clover, 13@14c.; dark, 10@12c.; 2-ibs. 
white clover, 11@12c.; dark, 9@10c.; Calif. 2-Ibs. 
9@11¢.; }¢-Ibs. white ciover, 14@15c. Extracted 
white clover, 6@7c.; dark, 4@5c.; white sage, 5}¢c.; 
Calif. amber, 5c. 

BEKSW AX.—20@22c. 
Oct. 15. CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut- 





+ a 
Ib. cans, 5@5 1-2¢.; Califor-- 
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Issued every Wednesday by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 


923 &925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


his BUSINESS MANAGER. 
Special Hotices. 


To Correspondents. — It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 























--- 





Dr. Miller’s Book, ‘“*A Year Among | 
the Bees,’’ and the Bee JOURNAL for one 
year, we will club for $1.50. 


+ ee 


A New Crate to hold one dozen one-pound 
sections of honey.—-It has a strip of glass on 
each side, to allow the honey to be seen. It 
isa light and attractive package. As it holds 
but one tier of sections, no damage from the 
drippings from an upper tier can occur. We 
ean furnish the material, ready to nail, for 
9 cts. per crate. Glass 1c. per light, extra.’ 


eae 


Wueca Brushes are employed for re- 
moving bees from the combs. They area 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
bees. As each separate fiber extends the 
whole length of the handle as well as, the 
brush, they are almost indestructable. 
When they become sticky with honey, they 
can be washed, and when dry, ure as good 
asever. The low price at which they are 
sold, enables any bee-keeper to have six or 
more of them, so as to always have one 
handy. We can supply them at 5 cents 
each, or 50 cents a dozen; if sent by mail, 
add 1 cent each for pestage 





a 


Five Fhousand new subscribers to the 
Bee JOURNAL is what we have made our 
ealculations for; they will come in clubs 
between now and nextspring. Installments 
are coming every day. 





-——~— + = 





G2 Sample Copies of the Ber JouRNAL 
will besent FREE upon application. Anyone 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview, by sending the names to this office, 


DADANT'S FOUNDATION 


Is attested by hundreds of the most practical and 
disinterested bee-keepers to be the cleanest, 
brightest, quickest accepted by the bees, least apt 
to sag, most regular in color, evenness and neat- 
ness of any thatis made. It is kept for sale by 
Messrs. 

THOS.G NEWMAN & SON, Chicago, LIL, 

Cc. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O., 


JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich.. 
F. L. DOUGHERTY, Indianapolis, ind., 


A Berlin, Wis. 
CHAS. HERTE .. Freeburg, Ill., 
B.L.A STRONG, Jerseyville, Iil. 

Arthur Todd,1910 Germantown-av, Philadelphia. 
E. KRETCHMER, Corurg. Lowa. 
ELBERT F. SMITH, Smyrna, N. Y 


W. PORTER, Charlottesville, Va. 
. MASON & SON, Mechanic Falls, Maine. 

HUMASON, Vienna, O. 

. G. L. TINKER, New Philadelphia, O. 

A. FULLER. Cherry Valley, [lis. 

M.SHUCK, DesMoines, lowa. - 

SPINWALL & TREADWELL, Barrytown,N. ¥. 

BARTON, FORSGARD & BARNES, Waco, Tex. 

W.E. CLARK Oriskany. N. Y. 


4 n —_ bers of other dealers. Write for SAMPLES 


Co Ge 


psoos 
a 


REE and Price-List of Supplies, accompanied 
th 150 COMPLIMENTARY and UN- 
SOLICITED TESTIMONIALS from as 


many bee-keepers in 1885. e guarantee 
every inch of eur Foundation equal to 
sample in every respect. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
5SAly HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


SECTIONS. 
Te Ff 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


Wr attending the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention at Indianap- 
olis, we learned there was a rumor afloat 
that the Patent on the ONE-PIECE SECTION 
had been set aside—circulated by unprin- 
cipled parties, to mislead bee-keepers. We 














| would say in regard to this, that such is not 
| the case. It is now before the U. 8. Supreme 
| Court, at Washington, and will probably be 


decided before a great while, when we will 
notify all through the Bee Journal. Until | 
then pay no attention to rumors. 

Before ordering write us for prices. We 
will furnish you Sections as cheap as the 
cheapest. Let us hear from you before you 
order. Address, 

J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


5Ctf Watertown, Wis., Nov. 1, 1886. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 


For Circulars, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Freeman & Central Ave. - CINCINNATI, O. 
P.8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 








Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send a sample copy of the 
Semi-Monthly Gleanings in ee-Culture, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in ves, Honey Extracters, Comb 
Foundation,Section Honey Beoxes,al! books 
and journals, and a pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Pat . Simply send your ad- 
dress written plainly, to 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Qhio. 
FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 





high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet tc 
the pound. Circular and samples free 
J. VY “°N DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 








or we will send them all to the agent. 
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Established 1855. Tl 
64 columns weekly, 3228 columns 8 

Good, practical information for the fay 

and family. Equalled by few, excelled. a. 

none. Is practical, and no farmer ate 

has read it will run his farm without it. Hi el 

ery member of his family will fing oa ist ¥ 

thing to interest and instruct them. Any ; succe: 

interested in agricultural topics will ficd and 3 

of value to him. The owner of a gardey pera 
be paid many times the subscription by re 

ing it from week to week. Its subserih wa 
say it’sthe Best Agricultural Pq, 

im the World; they ought to kn 

Price, $2 per year, and worth it. (ur p 903 & 
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PRactTICAL FARMER one year, $22. THE leo 

Sewing Machine is the latest style, all iy | 

provements, fullset of attachments, g report 

teed to give satisfaction. Sent on 30 d oe 

trial and if not satisfactory money refund office & 
on return of Machine to us. Purchases 

freight. fat 

Offer No. | Any person sending $1008 dada 

ees meme mentioning this paper and ret 

receive the PRAcTICAL FARMER for 1887 /_ 

remaining numbers of 1886 free. 
Any person east of 

Offer No. 2 Mississippi sending ust al 

mentioning this paper, will receive male c 

e 


PractTicaAL FARMER for 1887 (remainde 
1886 free) aud the Sewing Machine frei 
paid. If west of the Mississippi, $21 
get the paper and machine, purchaser } Ss sati 
ing freight. 
Ba The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
Address THE FARMER CO, Pubils 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
426% 


BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE (876. 


14th Thousand Just Out! 
10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Month 


5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 


More than 50 es, and more than 50 fine = 
trations were added in the 8th edition. The® re 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains! 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. [t is cert# 
the fullest and most scientific work weet 
bees in the World. Price, by mail, $1.25. Li 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 


A. 3. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
























Sprout Brook, Mont, Ma, V, VW. 


1Aly Agricultural College, Mich. 
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BEES and HONEY, 


Management ef an Apiary for Pleasure 
, and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Baitor of the American Bee Journal. 


tains 220 profusely illustrated 
, rally up with the times ” in all the im- 
srovenents and inventions in this rapidly 
veloping pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
i with everything that can aid in the 
successful management of the honey- 
gpd at the same time produce the m 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 


jtin. Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


iberal Discount to Dealers, by 
de —; Dozen or Hundred. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
993 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


@ The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for ayear and the book, “* Bees and 
Honey,” will be sent for $1.75. 


—_——_ 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory wholesale 


wi retail. See Advertisemen 


THE CHAPMAN HONEY-PLANT, 


accordance with a previous notice in bee- 
periodicals, 1 am now pre to fill orders for 
the seed of the above plant at the following 
: Wounce, $1 ; 1 Oz., $2; 2 O£., $3 ; 4 O2., $5; 








FORTY - THREE VALUABLE BOOKS FREE 


These books are published in pamphlet form, many of them bein ey 
treat of a variety of subjects, and we think that no one can examine the list without 
finding therein many that he or she would like to possess. In cloth-bound form, these 


illustrated. Th 


books would cost $1.00 each. Each book is complete in itself. 


1. The Widow Bedott Papers. Thfs is the book 
over which your grandmothers laughed till they cried, and 
it is just as funny to-day as it ever was. 

2. Winter Evening Recreations, « large collection 
of Acting Charades, Tab leaux, Games, Puzzies, ete., for so- 
cial gatherings, private theatricals. and evenings at home; 
illustrated. 

3. Back te the O14 Home: <A Novel. By Mary 
berg > author of Mn one we Perils,"’ ete. a 

ogues, tations and Readings, a large 
and choice collection fer school exhibitions and Public and 
private entertainments 
The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and 
Gentiemen, a complete guide to correspondence, siving plain 
Girections for the composition of letters of every kimi, with 
innumerable forms and examp les. 

6. The Frozen Deep. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of *‘ The Woman in W hite,” etc. 

-R Court Farm. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood, author of * Bast Lynne,” ete. 

8. e y of the Lake, By Sir Walter Scott. 
“The Lady of the Lake" is a romance in verse, and of all 
the works of Scott none is m ore beautiful than this. 

9. In Cupid Net. A Novel. By the author of “ Dora 
Thorne. 


». Amvs Barton. A Novel. By Eliot, autbor 
of “ Adam Bede,” **The Mill on the Floss,” ete. 

il. Lady Gwendoline’s Dream. A Novel. By the 
author of “* Dora Thorne."’ etc. 

12. The Mystery of the Holly Tree. A Novel. 
Ay Author of * Dora Thorne.” 

. The Budget of Wit, Mumor and Fun, « tarce 
collection of the funny etories, sketches, anecdotes, poems 
end jokes that have been written for some years; illustrated. 

HK. John Bowerbank’s Wife. A Novel. By Miss 
Mulock, author of “John Halifax, Gentleman," ete. 

15. The Gray Woman. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell, 
euthor of “‘ Mary Barten,” etc, 

16. Sixteen Complete Stories by Popular Authors, 
embracing love, humorous and detective stories, stories of 
Bociet , of adventure, of railway life, etc, all very in- 
teresting. 

i. Jasper Dane’s Secret. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Braddon, author of “ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 

18. Fancy W ork for Home Adornment, en entirely 


Tl. Useful Knowtedge ror the Million, « handy 
book of useful information for all, upon many and various 
subjects ; illustrated. 

- The Home Cook Book and Family Physel- 
elan, ceoftaining hundreds of excellent cooking recipes 
and hints to housekeepers, also telling how to cure al! com 
mon ailments by simple home remedies. 

23. Manners and Oustoms in Far Away Landa, @ 
very interesting and instructive book of travels, describing 
the peculiar life, habits, manners and customs of the 
of foreign countries, illustrated. 

24. 57 Popular Ballads. Same size as sheet music. 
All the old and new songs. 

2. Called Back. A Novel. By Hugh Conway, ew 
thor of * Dark Days,"* ete. 

26. At the World’s ‘erey. A Novel. By Florence 
Warden, author of “‘ The se on the Marsh.” etc. 

27. Mildred Trevanion. A Novel. By ‘‘The Duchess, 
— of ** 4 we Y ete. Oe » 

s. Novel. By Hugh Conway, author 
of ** Called Back. ete. hang “ 

29. Shadows on the Snow. A Novel. By B. L. Far- 
jeon, author of ‘‘ Bread-an 4-Cheese-and-Kisses,” ete. 

30. Leoline. A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay, author of 
“Brenda Yorke,” etc. 

31. Gabriel’s Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of No Name,"’ etc, 

32. Reaping the W hirlwind. A Nove. By Mary 
Cecil Hay, author of ‘Old Middleton's Money,” etc. 

33. Dudley Carleon. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Band- 
don, author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,”* ete. 

M4. den Dawn. A Novel. By the author of 
“ Dora Thorne,* etc, 

35. Valerie’s Fate. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Wooing O't,” ete. 

36. A Novel, By Wilkie Collins, author of 
“The Weman in White,” etc. 

37. Amme. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 
“ East Lynne.’ 

88. The Laurel Bush. A Novel. By Miss Mulock, 
author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” ete. 

39. neon Orusoe. A thrilling narrative by Dan- 
fel De Foe, describing the advent ofa yon aa 
island in the South Pacific Ocean. 

How to Make Poul Pay. A practical an@ 





wd X Id. $8. One ounce contains from 1,600 to 
a0 seeds. On account of extreme drouth = 
stock of seed is limited an persons ordering will 
heserved in rotation. The seed should be sown 
ip early spring and genera! directions for cultiva- 
ton will be given on each package. 


This plantis not an obnoxious weed, but is as 
easily eradicated as clover. Having carefully 
watched its habits of growth and its honey-pro- 
ducing qualities for the past six years I believe 
those who commence its cultivation in a liberal We offer the above books as PREMIUMS for Club Subscriptions to the AMERICAN Bur 
my will be better pleased than by commencing | JOURNAL. For Two Subscriptions, with $2.00, we will mail any 10 of the books. 
ee ee eee all aes tee Vas For Three Subscriptions, with $3.00, any 25 of the books. And for Four Sub- 
mont to Nebraska and Ontario. We refer to the | *°riptions, with $4.00, the entire list, or 43 Books, will be mailed. 


rtof the committee appointed by the North ; 
ame tll Seo an Saontot: held ot Detroit in This offer is only good for subscriptions, accompanied by the Cash, received during 


le try 
new work _— this subject, containing easy and practical in-| instructive serics of articles by Mr- @. H. Jacobs, Poultry 
structions for making fancy baskets, wall pockets, brackets,| Editor of‘ The Farm and Garden,” 

needle work, embroi , ete., etc., profusely and elegantly 
Illustrated. 

’. Grimm's Fairy Stories for the Y¥: 
nuvst collection of fairy stories ever published. 
Gren will be delighted with them. 

20. Manual of Etiquette for Ladies and Gentlemen, a 
guide to politeness and good breeding, giving the rules of 
modern etiquette for all occasions. 


41. Parlor Magic and Chemical Experimenta, & 

book which tells how to perform hundreds of amusing tri 
The} in iy ty instructive experiments with =“ agents. 

he chil- Q me of the P conta eight charming 

seleetions from Tennyson, ngfellow, ittier, Byron, 

Shilley, Moore, Bryant. and others. 

4. Building Plans for Practical, Low-cost 

Houses, © full description gobo plans af Eight moders 

~ bouses, from to F000. 





» ranging in price 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, 




















eye at.the Indianap- November and December, 1886. 
the report of that convention. 
Write all orders plainly and give your post- 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Att VERSAILLES, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 
Dadant’s FoundationFactery, wholesale HEAD-QUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 
Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 
EXTRACTED HONEY, in 200-lb. Kegs, for ¢@" 8end for my Illustrated Catalogue. 
sale, which we will deliver on board the cars 
~ T 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, wen | SHIPPING-CRATES 
#3 & 923 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL.| A CRISP and charming Monthly. Well 
ee “" , " ted, cle t an easin 
rine Contri : af CHEAP! 
tnd retail. See Advertisement in another column. | cents and get the paper for one year. . You 
will be amply repaid. Address, 50 or more, 7 centseach. Glass for same, 13 cts. 
. each; 100 or over, 134 cents each 


repo 
lis, Ind., ti held Oct. 12—14, and their Ww <8 t 
oe re - Aw A sags A ola te a lemon ae for 25 cents, or the whole forty-three for $1.50 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
office address in full. 
H, CHAPMAN, 
THee 
mi retail. See Advertisement in another column. F t T h | For the manufacture of 
- ; . 
Bee Keepers’ Supplies 
Honey For Sale. eC nl if da eC @ | Dunham and KReot Foundation a specialty. 
We have a large quentity of the best white ROT 
oe . 
SsCctt PAUL L. VIALLAON, Bayou Goula, La. 
a8 cents per pound. Orders solicited. Literary and Educational. 
—— illustrated. Prize Contributions. Send 
Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale | stamp for sample, or better still send fifty | ~\RaTEs for 14 seven-to-the-foot or 12 pound 
/ sections :—8 cents er 10 or more, 7% cents; 
I@A ‘ oe Oe a J. A. GREEN 
phia, ) Paves Na DUGALD MeKILLOP, 44Atf —" "DAYTON, ILLS, 
— 3 Il st § : 31C06t 152 John 8St., CINCINNATI, O. 


IDI: | ASI aAN ] BARNES’ FOGT-POWER MACHINERY. THE HORSE, 
SL 


187 — 


fe, Rie ct ea ee ot “ore 





Read what J.I. PARENT,of 
CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—“We By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 
bp ogee ie. 
= achines, ’ast winter,| 4 TREATISE giving an index of dise , 
ios benaranees bee boone and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, 
frames dt, ey tone | Uys haar te ogesy sate ths 
"SOD! | ‘2 St -a and s great deal of other | when a poison ; a table with an engraving of the 
one TOOLS & SUPPLIES. - < or: tris inter we have | horse’steeth at different ages, with rules for telling 


; the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
nals Be Vande rt C b Fd Mills capes nade Rokbthinton cipes, and much valuable information, 
8 r. 
fect rv om iF 1] It will do all you say itwill.”| pyptee 85 centse—in English or German. 

5. i ad for Samples & Reduced Price-L ist. 


Catalogue and Price - List rn 
Free. Address, W. F.& JOHN BARNES, THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
isa Att J, VANDERVOBT, Laceyville, Pa. 923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
ge, MCD 
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